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Should | Fill a Shoebox This Christmas? 


Professor Chris Bosch’s Advice on Intentiona 


RIENEKE HELDER 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Suddenly it is December. These are the days of 
dinners after dark, of carrying a jacket out of the house 
knowing you'll need to wear it when the temperature radi- 
cally drops later that night. Naturally, with the turn of the 
calendar to the last month of the year comes reflection on 
what God has done for us these last eleven months. To 
know that another calendar year is coming to a close makes 
you remember what a gift it is to be carried so faithfully by 
Jesus in it all. For Christians, what flows out of that tends 
to be a hunger for any opportunity to practice generosity, 
to remember that all that we have is a gift. This desire is a 
beautiful fruit and a testament of God’s work in us that we 
ought to celebrate. 


In its nearly twenty years of existence, Operation Christmas 
Child (OCC), a project from an organization called Samari- 
tan’s Purse, has shipped out almost 200 million shoeboxes 
full of toys, hygiene items, and school supplies. This num- 
ber alone testifies to the deep hunger so many have to give 
to those in need, especially around the Christmas season. 
Filling a shoebox is an incredibly accessible option for any- 
one looking to give. In Canada alone there are 400 drop-off 
locations for shoeboxes, run by 700 year-round volunteers 
with extra help during the busiest week of the year for this 
operation: national drop-off week. People in over 170 coun- 
tries and territories have received shoeboxes from eleven 
different countries. The scale of the amount of individuals 
that either receive from OCC or are involved in giving in 
some capacity is on its own quite hard to comprehend and 
clear evidence of people everywhere wanting to do some- 
thing good. 


It is important, then, to consider how we might effectively 
give and be generous in a way that does what we want it to. 
How do we ensure that our good intentions pour out into 
helpful, productive, and generally good deeds? As it turns 
out, the answer to this question involves asking several 
more questions. 


Chris Bosch, adjunct professor at Redeemer in political 
studies, broke it down into five specific avenues that we 
must bring our curiosity to. He said, “Is OCC a good way 
to address poverty? That dualism, that on/off switch, is 
not going to be sufficient because we need to ask important 
other questions first.” 


First we must ask: what is the problem we are trying to 
solve? Bosch expanded: “As people who tend to be the do- 
nors, we need to ask ourselves this. It will determine how 
we consider the different remedies that are necessary for 
addressing the problem. The problem may be lack of wa- 
ter, lack of safety, lack of food, lack of shelter—that’s on the 
relief side of things. If that’s the case, the problem is acute 
and requires immediate action, and the remedy will fall into 
the relief category. It would be very inappropriate to enter a 
refugee camp where people are on death’s door and only of- 
fer them, say, educational opportunities. That's important, 
sure, but we need to do more.” 


In the world of development, many experts think of pov- 
erty responses on a spectrum. On one end is what would 
be called “relief,” immediate aid to alleviate physical, ma- 
terial pain within communities. On the other end is “devel- 
opment,” more long-term aid that looks to use the assets 
within a community to encourage them towards indepen- 
dence and freedom from systemic issues. 


With this context, we must next consider where the com- 
munity that we want to help falls on this spectrum—our 
second question. Out of that, we must consider another, 
more complicated third question: who benefits from the 
aid that we are providing? Is it just the recipient, or is there 
something in it for us too? 


Bosch continued, “Why would Samaritan’s Purse choose 
this particular way of meeting need? Who benefits from 
putting shoeboxes of things and letters in a box and send- 
ing them at considerable cost to a family that may or may 
not find the things in this box helpful? We don’t know the 
circumstances, so I am not trying to make a judgment call. 
In fact, it could be that the family who receives it needs the 
connection from someone in the world to say, ‘I’m being 
seen; they see me and care for me.’ That moment of con- 
nection is beautiful. We can all say that the definition of 
charity is this: to manifest Christ’s love in tangible ways. I 
want to acknowledge that it’s coming from that good place, 
but I also want to ask a deeper question: who benefits? The 
reality is the people who are putting that package together, 
your typical church-going Canadians, are also benefiting 
from that.” 


There is a concept in economics called “warm-glow giving” 
that refers to a reward that a donor receives after making a 
donation. Warm-glow giving combines both altruistic and 
egoistic motivations. The reward for the donor can be an 
emotional high, like the pride you feel upon agreeing to 
give a dollar when the cashier at the grocery store asks. 
Personal gains, however, can be seen in other ways, not 
just socially or emotionally. This is evident on a national 
level quite clearly in the case of a government aid program 
called Official Development Aid (ODA). 


From Bosch; “Governments gather funds from their coun- 
tries and distribute them to poorer countries. There is a 
real benefit for Canada in that. There is a real reason that 
development work in Canada has been embedded in ‘for- 
eign affairs’—because in rich countries, ODA is seen as a 
way to influence other countries. Why would we want that? 
In many cases they have extractive industries that other 
countries need. Things like our cell phones, new cars—they 
require certain minerals that can only be found in other 
countries, sometimes Canada, sometimes Russia, but of- 
ten in the heart of Africa, in the Congo. 


“Countries like us are using the ODA to influence other 
countries. I don’t mean this in a cynical way; I mean this in 
a pragmatic way. There is no doubt that Canada is a very 
generous country. I have no doubt that our government is 
full of good people; they want to help others who are suf- 
fering. But there are things called mixed motives, so it’s 
an important task to consider who benefits. Giving aid to 


other nations, often African nations, means you must ask 


why; it’s not pure altruism. There is also a benefit that is 
accruing to the giver—let’s not be naive about that.” 


We want to check the motives of ourselves and of our lead- 
ers, know what community we are trying to help, and en- 
sure we have a specific need we are trying to meet. Once 
we have an idea of what we need to do, how do we ensure 
we implement it effectively? In short, we must hold up the 
dignity of every person we encounter and are thinking of 
and ask, “How would I like to be treated in the same situ- 
ation?” Our fourth question is empathetic rather than po- 
litical or theoretical, and that is how we give legs to any of 
our plans to provide aid. 


Bosch provided an example: “When we give things away, 
when we give our castoff clothing to markets in Nairobi, we 
are harming the local economy in many ways, but we also 
aren't developing, for example, the local textile industry. 
The unintended consequence is that the industry does not 
need to rise up to meet the needs for pants; they just need 
to wait for the next shipment of pants from Canada. Would 
you like a handout, or would you like the empowerment to 
make the decision of what flourishing looks like? I think 
the answer will be that you want to make that decision for 
yourself, your family, with your community, and not have 
someone in another country decide that for you.” 


The final question we must consider is steeped in gratitude. 
Regardless of what actual help is being provided, how are 
donors and recipients being benefitted? For all of the op- 
tions of how to help solve problems around the world with 
what we have, there is a sense of gratitude we must have in 
seeing that there are benefits for both the donor and recipi- 
ent, regardless of the means of giving. 


“Canada practices hospitality every time they create an an- 
nual budget and say that they want to redirect the millions 
that go from our roads, for example, to our international 
neighbours,” Bosch explained. “We develop sympathy, 
where [we enter] into the pain and hardship of another 
person and another community. Not for pity’s sake but for 
the purpose of that oneness. Gratitude emerges from sim- 
ply thinking about other people and filling a shoebox.” 


At the end of the day, the beautiful reality is that we need 
individuals, Christian or not, to approach the problem of 
dissonance with God in our world from all sides. The idea 
of a “plurality of responses,” where there is not just one way 
to address development or relief issues but actually many, 
is essential to not only development but also the idea of 
the body of Christ engaging together in the world. We each 
carry with us different passions, hurts, and life experiences 
and will therefore each be spurred on to care for different 
hurts we see in the world. The question is, “What problem 
is it that you want to address with your money, time, or 
any other resource you have this Christmas season?” Let 
that shape what you actively choose to support, and may 
we not be individuals who choose the easiest passive way 
to engage in what seems to be the right thing to do. 
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A Letter From The Editor Jo 
— 


Greetings Redeemer community, 


As we are wrapping up this semester, I’m thankful to our Lord God for all that he has 
been to us this first half of the 2022/23 school year. This thankfulness comes not only 
for the Crown but for Redeemer University as a whole. He has met us individually 
and collectively, has allowed great successes and taught us through shortcomings, 
and he has seen us through times of great joy and seemingly unbearable situations. 


Entering this time of Christmas, celebrations may seem unfitting for some. Yet, 
this is a time to celebrate the coming of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Both in life and 
death, he is our true hope and comfort and for that reason we can rejoice. Here at 
the Crown, we are excited to welcome Dr. Amber Bowen to our team, as she be- 
gins her role of Faculty Advisor. While this doesn’t change much for our operations, 
Dr. Bowen adds value to our work as both an advisor and a connection for us to the 
administration and faculty. 


This issue covers a wide range of topics, as senior reporter lan DeJong addresses the 
current protests in Iraq, junior reporter Daniel Walessa describes the recent artistic 
affairs of the second-year microbiology class, and guest writer Nathan Reid-Welford 
shares his view on Redeemer’s response to COVID-19. Further, senior reporter Ri- 
eneke Helder provides perspectives on the popular pastime of thrifting, guest writ- 
er Rachel Atsma gives insight to what hospitality within dorms looks like, and the 
Classifieds take a festive twist. 


With that, I wish you all a great read of this edition. Peace be with you! 


Abby 
CONTACT: 
Crown Office 
c/o Redeemer University The opinions expressed in the Crown are not necessarily those of The Crown is published by students six times per academic year 
777 Garner Road East, Redeemer University’s student body, faculty, or administration. and is funded by the students of Redeemer University 


Ancaster, ON L9K 1J4 but is dedicated to the broader universtiy community. 
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Reading for Yourself 


An Interview With Redeemer Read’s Poet, Pamela Mordecai 


BEN WRIGHT, COLLEEN KAPTEYN 
& SOLACE COUPETHWAITE 
GUEST WRITERS 


On Friday, November 18, Redeemer welcomed 
Pamela Mordecai for Redeemer Reads to read her poetry, 
both from her overarching collection A Fierce Green Place: 
New and Collected Poems and more specifically from de 
book of Joseph: a performance poem, a retelling of the 
Gospels from the perspective of Christ's earthly father, 
written in Jamaican Patwa. Both books were released in 
the past year to critical acclaim. 


Mordecai's collection A Fierce Green Place has been cred- 
ited with bringing the long-overlooked poet into the lime- 
light, with excellent work drawn from all across her career. 
In an article for Bomb Magazine, reviewer Alina Stefanes- 
cu said of Mordecai: “Mordecai has created motion from 
epiphanic moments which reject dominant discourses and 
frameworks... She writes violence, sex, love, mothering, 
God, landscape, colonialism, racism—no subject is off-lim- 
its” (Stefanescu 2022). 


After the reading and a seminar on Mordecai’s A Fierce 
Green Place: New and Collected Poems for ENG-427 
(Modern Canadian Poetry), we had the opportunity to ask 
Mordecai a few questions about her process and what she 
hoped for from readers and audiences: 


Interviewer: What attitude should people have when ap- 
proaching your poetry? 


Mordecai: Since one reads to learn, for enjoyment is learn- 


ing too, one’s primary responsibility as a reader is to one- 
self. A reader brings him or herself to whatever they read, 
be it history, science, philosophy, or song-and-story, which 
is how I think of literature. I would wish readers to ap- 
proach my poetry as they approach anything else that they 
read. Even Scripture requires that one present one’s whole 
self, mind, heart, and imagination. 


The point is no one else can read for you. You alone can— 
must—read for yourself, and you must bring your whole 
self to the words, never mind what they are about. What of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit? Well, hopefully one asks 
for that help whatever one is reading—or writing. If one 
journeys with Jesus, wisdom is inevitably along for the ride. 
Interviewer: Generally speaking, how does one of your po- 
ems go from inspiration to its final form? 


Mordecai: I suspect that the journey from inspiration to 
final form is unique for every poem, not just each of my 
poems. As for what impels a poem, gets it started—it could 
be almost anything: a word, a phrase, a thought, an idea 
(which is usually more than one thought), an emotion, a 
sensory experience, a memory, another poem. As for the 
journey itself, the only “general” aspect of my process is 
that there is always revision. 


Interviewer: If you had to choose one thing for your readers 
to take away from your poetry into their lives, what would 
it be? 


Mordecai: I hope whatever it is will be a blessing, a numi- 
nous, redemptive insight, inspiring and not depressing, 


even if the poem is about a hard experience and even if the 
language is harsh, indeed even vulgar. 


Those in attendance at the reading were welcomed into an 
energetic, laid-back environment, replete with conversa- 
tion. Audiences were guided into Mordecai’s culture and 
left with the charge to consider different perspectives. It 
was a genuine joy to hear from Pamela Mordecai and are 
now left yearning for more. 


Grasping a Fuller Picture of God’s Creation 
Redeemer Microbiology Students Create Artwork Through Science 


DANIEL WALESSA 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


When reflecting on God’s glorious creation, it is 
normal to imagine the grandeur of a mountain or the ma- 
jestic African lion. Yet, most rarely focus on the beauty of 
the little, unseen creation hidden throughout the earth, 
each strange, complex, and beautiful in its own way. How- 
ever, through modern scientific developments mankind 
can now witness a previously unseen world, grasping a full- 
er picture of God’s creation. Last week, Redeemer’s micro- 
biology students, under Dr, David Speicher, not only had a 
chance to see more of God's “invisible” creation by growing 
colonies of bacteria but also to create beautiful artwork in a 
creative final lab assignment. 


The students began growing the bacteria by placing them 
in an incubator set at thirty-seven degrees Celsius. They 
also prepared Petri dishes with agar, which allows bacte- 
ria to grow into colonies after they come out of the incu- 
bator. Agar is a jelly-like substance taken from red algae, 
commonly used as a growth medium for bacteria, Since 
the bacteria cannot digest the agar, it is perfect for creat- 
ing the artwork. The next challenge is adding bacteria to 
the agar plates. This is done by using inoculation loops and 
small metal tools that transfer bacteria to the plates. Stu- 
dents in the class explained that they heat the inoculation 
loops with a Bunsen burner before being used to transfer 


the bacteria. This is to ensure their tools are sterile and 
no fungus or other unwanted microbes will grow with the 
bacteria. Finally, the students created their artwork using 
different species of bacteria, which were purple, blue, pink, 
and yellow. The students confirmed that none of these bac- 
teria species were pathogenic, thus it was perfectly safe to 
use them for artwork. Even with limited colours, the lab 
resulted in some very interesting designs. A few of these 
designs included a jellyfish, a snowman, a cross, a heart, 
a skeletal structure, a whale, Christmas trees, SpongeBob 
and Patrick, and many more amazing designs. 


Although not a typical lab for a biology class, Dr. Speicher 
explained that he thought this was “a great ending lab for 
students to take what they've learned in micro bio.” He 
also said that he simply wanted students to have fun with 
science and microbes, Speicher believes that science is en- 
gaging, and this lab could help allow students to have fun, 
interactive experiences with bacteria with a wide range of 
fun colours. 


In addition, the experiment also had the extra benefit of 
combining two normally unrelated fields: science and art. 
Scientists and artists require similar skill sets, by relying 
on exceptional amounts of creativity. When combined, 
they complement each other perfectly, as seen in the art- 
work created by students. This lab is a prime example of 


Redeemer’s liberal arts degree in action. A liberal arts de- 
gree is always interdisciplinary, teaching students about 
culture, philosophy, and other specializations. This is im- 
portant as it provides students with perspectives they oth- 
erwise would not likely experience in their majors. Specifi- 
cally, the liberal arts program emphasizes God’s goodness 
and his beautiful creation. While Redeemer’s core program 
is a clear example of combining disciplines, each individual 
major also emphasizes this. Rather than just learning about 
these bacteria, Redeemer students had the opportunity to 
witness God's beautiful creation. Moreover, some students 
chose to use their artwork in direct glory back to God, writ- 
ing “Jesus Saves” and drawing magnificent crosses, only 
using God's smallest life form. 


Further, the lab connects Redeemer students and allows 
people with other majors to witness the beauty of biology. 
The best artwork the students created will be shared on the 
Redeemer app, where students can vote on their favorites. 
This is an excellent opportunity for students to encourage 
and support each other. This lab also highlights the talent 
and experience of Redeemer's biology students. This bac- 
teria art is a chance to see some of God's smallest creatures 
and their beauty. Creating artwork through science is just 
one of the many ways Christians can honour and glorify 
God, marveling at his magnificent visible and invisible cre- 
ation. 


Mahsa Amini Protests in Iran 


GLOBAL 
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Finding a Call to Action for Local Christians 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


It is painful to hear about the Iranian government enacting 
violent measures against their people for participating in 
protests throughout the country. While Iran has officially 
abolished the “morality police,” the whole world continues 
to witness the unfolding events with feelings of sadness, 
fear, and confusion. After seeing the uprisings across Iran 
from a distance, one deserves a better understanding of the 
overall issue as well as a satisfying call to action. 


The protests began when Mahsa Amini (peace be upon 
her), a twenty-two-year-old Kurdish-Iranian woman, was 
arrested by Iran’s morality police for improperly wearing 
her hijab on September 14, 2022. Two days later, Amini 
was pronounced dead after she suffered a fatal head injury 
caused by the police. Since then, this tragic death has ig- 
nited a nationwide series of protests against the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. 


Reportedly, the protests have amounted to approximately 
90,000 participants within the country, as well as an un- 
fortunate 531 deaths and over 1000 injured. Following the 
protests, there have been widespread media shutdowns, an 
investigation into human rights abuses, and a three-day 
nationwide strike by protestors. 


In our effort to catch up on the news of this pressing event, 
it has been common to summarize this story as an outcry 
of oppression against women and calls for gender equal- 
ity. However, while this is indeed true, there is an element 
in the larger picture of Iranian demonstrations that is not 
often taken into account in the basic coverage that we re- 
ceive at home: the presence of Christians in Iran and their 
potential contribution to this movement for a better future. 


Not only have Iranian Christians participated in this event, 
but some claim that these protests represent a call for re- 
ligious freedom in addition to the demand for women’s 


rights. Another detail that ought to be considered as part 
of this protesting spirit in Iran is the Kurdish identity of 
Mahsa Amini and the reflection of the Iranian oppression 
of the Kurds. In short, the protests symbolize a call for jus- 
tice for women, ethnic minorities like the Kurds, and reli- 


gious minorities like the Christians. 

A similar consideration has been put forward by a former 
professor of politics at Redeemer and prominent scholar 
David Koyzis who wrote an article for the Christian Courier 
titled “The Unlikely Growth of Christianity in Iran.” Here, 
Koyzis suggested over one million Christians now live in 
the country, which is more than the entire population of 


Hamilton. As Koyzis wrote, “Despite a resurgent Islam, 
the good news of Jesus Christ continues to spread, and the 
growth in numbers of Christians outpaces population 
growth in many countries of the world ... Remarkably, Iran 
is one of these” (Koyis 2020). 


Koyzis is not alone in this observation. More recently, in an 
interview with Christianity Today, Shirin Taber suggests 
that the demonstrations are energized by discontentment 
with Islam: “Iranians are spiritually hungry and looking 
for answers; even with government restrictions on religion, 
the church continues to grow through Christian teaching 
coming into the Islamic nation over satellite TV” (Shellnut 
2022). It is hard to say what sort of change these protests 
will bring about, but what can be said is the emerging de- 
sire for Christianity in Iran. 


“We just have to wait and see because it is too soon to pre- 
dict what will come about,” said Redeemer’s own Dr. Jona- 
than Loopstra, professor of history and expert in Islamic 
and Middle Eastern studies, “but there are indeed growing 
undercurrents in the region.” 


Loopstra not only refers to Christianity as becoming more 
attractive to Iranians today, but democracy is also a des- 
perate request on behalf of the population and potentially 
the rest of the Middle East. As Taber suggested, “We need 
to demand that they [Iran] become a democracy. That’s the 
only way forward. People can be Muslim, but it just cannot 
be a Muslim state anymore. That would send a huge shock- 
wave all over the Middle East because everyone is watch- 
ing” (Shellnut 2022). 


However, advocating for a democratic shift in an Islamic 
nation is a difficult undertaking. Already thirteen years 
ago, in 2009, a series of protests in Iran called the Green 
Revolution also demanded similar government measures 
but did not achieve their outcome. 


Moreover, because of the marginalized feeling of Iranian 
Christians and the ever-present persecution of Christians 
in Iran, it is difficult to join the crowd and protest. Criti- 
cisms of the Iranian government are nonetheless present, 
as the Council of United Iranian Churches condemned the 
“systematic suppression of women and human rights vio- 
lations in Iran” and called for “freedom, justice and equal 
rights for all lranians” (Tayebi 2022) In addition, the coun- 
cil stated, “we oppose the imposition of the mandatory hi- 
jab on the people of Iran, who have religious, ethnic, cul- 
tural and ideological diversity” (Tayebi 2022). 


However, it was reported that Yonathan Betkolia, Lranian 
Christian politician and head of the Assyrian Society of 
Tehran, encouraged Christians to stay out of the protests, 
as “the intelligence and security authorities of the Islam- 
ic republic have asked the representatives of Christians, 
bishops, and Assyrian priests to prevent the participation 
of Christian and Assyrian citizens in nationwide protests 
sparked by the death of twenty-two-year-old Mahsa Ami- 
ni” (Tayebi 2022). 


Loopstra noted that, like Betkolia “there are Christian mi- 
norities serving on the Iranian government, but a big chal- 
lenge for them is raising their voice. Most Iranian Chris- 


tians would support the protests, but not many are often 
open about it because they fear that they will be associated 
with the West and blamed by the Iranian government for 
the existence of the protests.” 


also blaming Kurdish groups in Iraq for the protests.” This 
continuous blame-shifting further adds to the uncomfort- 
able setting of Iranian Christians and their limited desire 
for living in freedom and peace. 


So, this begs a handful of crucial questions: how can Chris- 
tians on one side of the world feasibly and effectively help 
the cause of their coreligionists on the other side of the 
world? What can equip Redeemer students to take part in 
a movement toward justice and freedom for Iranian Chris- 
tians? In what ways can we help? 


In the first place, Loopstra said that the best thing we can 
do is send our prayers: prayers for the Christian communi- 
ties in Iran and prayers for Iranians that reside in our own 
city. “Hamilton is a multicultural community,” said Loops- 
tra, which he regards as a key motivator for engaging with 
Iranians and/or Muslims in several different ways. One lo- 
cal example was the “Woman, Life, Freedom” art exhibit at 
the Centre Film Studio Hamilton this past October, which 
showcased paintings from Iranian artists that strive to give 
Iranians a stronger voice. 


For local Christians that seek to aid their fellow believers, 
one can support the Assyrian Church of the East, which has 
one of its churches located here in Hamilton at 63 Stone 
Church Road West. As Loopstra said, “There are many As- 
syrian Christians in Iran,” so sitting down and starting a 
conversation with a bishop or one of the church’s members 
can bring important insight into one’s perception of the re- 
cent protests and the overall Iranian society. 


A call to action may also include financially supporting 
both local Assyrian churches and the churches in Iran. 
Moreover, in Hamilton, one can contact the Bet Nahrain 
Assyrian Heritage Centre to find out ways they can support 
the Christian communities in Iran. 


In Koyzis’s article, he reflected on the important referenc- 
es to the ancient Persian kingdom in the Old Testament. 
By the hand of God, Persia ended the Babylonian empire, 
returned the Judeans to their homeland, and allowed the 
Jewish people to rebuild their temple. In other words, the 
land we know as Iran played a meaningful role in God's 
grand story of Scripture. This can serve as a firm basis for 
engagement with Iranians—Christian or non-Christian— 
knowing that their people have historically and meaning- 
fully contributed to the formation of God’s community in 
Israel. 
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When Love and Hate Collide 


An Opinionated Reflection on Redeemer’s Handling of the COVID-19 Pandemic 


NATHAN REID-WELFORD 
GUEST WRITER 


Redeemer has finally been able to begin a normal 
academic semester after two and a half long years of CO- 
VID-19 shutdowns and restrictions. Rules and announce- 
ments about masks, class reductions, social distancing, and 
vaccines have been blissfully absent. 


We as students can move freely, visit friends’ dorms, go to 
the gym, sit wherever we like in class, and eat in the dining 
hall. We can see each other’s faces and smiles. We can be 
part of a packed crowd to support the Royals teams and we 
can gather to worship and sing. 


At Redeemer we can collectively experience university as 
advertised: building community, participating in student 
life, and growing together. But as we do, we must remain 
aware of the significance of these fundamental aspects that 
now seem to be considered a luxury. 


Other post-secondary institutions have maintained vacci- 
nation restrictions (The Canadian Press 2022). Some have 
even doubled down, adding a booster requirement (Fox 
2022; Spearchief-Morris 2022; Western University 2022). 
Further, our government has kept many mandates in place. 
Divisive rhetoric has persisted. 


As we bask in our re-emergence to the social and demo- 
cratic life of the “free world,” we should remember the long 
journey it has been and how we got here. However, we 
should not dwell on the past, continually seek reparations, 
or be unable to move on, forgive, or show grace where nec- 
essary. Instead we must reflect—from hopefully a better 
place—on our experience through this time and consider 
and understand Redeemer’s place in this situation. 


Due to its values, Redeemer was in a precarious situation 
from the beginning of the pandemic. Its founding Biblical 
principles reflect two sides of a coin. Christians are taught 
to love everyone, aid the persecuted or marginalized, not 
discriminate or conform to the ways of the fallen world, 
and to keep God sovereign over earthly leaders. 


There are many notable Bible stories showing these teach- 
ings, like Jesus going to rescue the lost sheep or commun- 
ing with the outcasts of society. How about when Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego refused to bow to King Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s statue? How about when Daniel prayed to God de- 
spite a decree from King Darius that prayer could only be 
to him? Do you remember when Hebrew midwives didn’t 
kill baby boys after the edict that they must do so? Even the 
popular Mark 22:39 verse is relevant: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” (KJV). 


Christians are also taught to look out for and care for oth- 
ers, especially the less fortunate or sickly, to be selfless and 
serve, and to respect and obey government since God has 


commissioned earthly leaders. This is evident in calls to 
give our cloak to another, Paul’s words in 1 Corinthians, 
and then in Romans 13:1: “Let every person be subject to 
the governing authorities. For there is no other authority 
except from God, and those that exist have been instituted 
by God” (ESV). Redeemer not only risked an outcry from 
a significant portion of its population depending on which 
direction it took, but it risked undermining or appearing 
hypocritical about its values. 


So, when I say we should reflect on and appreciate Re- 
deemer’s response, it’s not that I think everything was 
handled perfectly, that I agree with every policy, or believe 
most were necessary. I say this because throughout a com- 
plex and volatile situation, Redeemer spread a unifying 
message of love, compassion, tolerance—and generally—an 
open mind, while making decisions that actually reflected 
such values, and provided people of all convictions a sense 
of respect and dignity. 


Take, for example, this excerpt from Redeemer’s COVID-19 
Management Committee (CMC) announcement (inter- 
nal communication, February 17, 2022): “Let’s continue, 
above all, to care for one another as the context around us 
changes rapidly... We pray that the Redeemer community 
will continue to practice showing love, respect, and support 
for one another, regardless of our varying opinions and 
perspectives.” Such words were consistent rhetoric. Aware 
of tensions and frustration, Redeemer spread a message 
of unity and understanding, seeking to calm the fire, or 
at least not fan the flames, something that cannot be said 
about most institutions, public figures, or politicians. 


In terms of how policies were implemented, I can say with 
some certainty that there are others like me who believe 
they were needless. Some people are even more adamant. 
Others believed policies were acceptable. Some think more 
should have been done. 


Regardless of where you stand, it would be quite radical 
and ignorant to claim Redeemer itself did any of the fol- 
lowing: push an agenda of discrimination, allow an unsafe 
campus, or silence discourse and discussion. Even when it 
came to the most divisive and overarching vaccination fac- 
tor, Redeemer kept its message consistent and clear. 


“We have received a considerable amount of communica- 
tion about the vaccine policy—from students, faculty, staff, 
parents and donors—and understand the concerns about 
safety on one hand and government overreach on the oth- 
er,” now-President David Zietsma wrote (internal commu- 
nication, September 2, 2021). “The CMC has approved an 
interim vaccine policy. This policy is designed to show love 
and care for the whole Redeemer community.” 


Redeemer’s actions reflected its message. All students 
could live on campus, partake in in-person learning, and 
participate in extracurriculars, except for some sport com- 


petitions, which was out of Redeemer’s jurisdiction. 


The weekly testing policy that was implemented, though a 
hassle, unnecessary, and frankly only in place to centre out 
a minute segment of the population, was enacted on the 
most minimal level Redeemer could legally manage, done 


discreetly, and performed without shame or guilt. 


I’m not justifying what happened. I believe ninety percent 
of the drastic measures enforced by the government that 
trickled down to businesses, schools, and even places of 
worship—either by coercion, force, or choice—were un- 
necessary, divisive, and did nothing except breed hate and 
contempt between people. This includes the policies Re- 
deemer had to go along with. 


But I do not believe those in charge took anything lightly. 
I believe they weighed each decision, each order from an 
overzealous and demanding government, and implement- 
ed them in a way that would appease it, while keeping the 
worst of such policies at bay. 


Redeemer was able to accomplish things no other school— 
at least that I’m aware of—was able to. It offered in-person 
classes for nearly all the pandemic. It was safe. Residences 
were open. All students had equal opportunity to take part 
in as normal an education and campus life as possible. 


Some may say it’s because Redeemer is small. This helped, 
specifically with the size of classes and the style of living 
spaces. Some may say it’s because everyone thinks the 
same. As someone often on the outs, I assure you, this is 
not true. Students must be given some credit. Admittedly, 
there are general beliefs that bind us. Fundamental values 
that may have helped limit some of the nastier elements, 
even if disagreement was still prevalent. 


But Redeemer would not be the school it is now without 
the decisions and values of its administration. It would not 
have made it through intact, at least not as the institution it 
proudly proclaims to be. Our administration worked hard 
to not only stay open and provide the best possible educa- 
tion, but it kept us in some sort of community that allowed 
Redeemer to remain the respectful, loving, and supportive 
school it was founded as. As a result, Redeemer can con- 
tinue to proudly proclaim and advertise its biblical and 
Christian values. 


With the state of the world, it is clear the pandemic will 
not be the only obstacle that Redeemer will face. Other 
ideologies, secular influences, and ungodly and destructive 
beliefs will conflict with Redeemer’s values and attempt to 
reshape it. Some may come sooner than we think. But af- 
ter seeing how COVID-19 was handled, | believe now more 
than ever, Redeemer is well equipped—and up for the chal- 
lenge. 


UNIVER 


SITY LIFE. 
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Major, Minor, Shoe Size 


RACHEL ATSMA 
GUEST WRITER 


From the very structure of a Redeemer town- 
house to the Wi-Fi password, dorm life is a big aspect of the 
Redeemer community. In a world where dorm dinners are 
standard practice, what are some other ways our Redeem- 
er community can look to be hospitable? Three students 
shared with me their stories of hospitality at Redeemer that 
may be helpful for other students looking to practice hospi- 
tality. 


First, a new take on a classic dorm dinner: having a pro- 
fessor over. For those of you wondering how this feat is 
accomplished, second year Jared Meijer explained about 
how his dorm has so far had two professors over for a meal. 
“Basically it started with our dorm talking a lot about dif- 
ferent teaching styles,” Meijer said, “especially from pro- 
fessors who teach the same courses. That, along with the 
fact that we just have some curious guys in our dorm, is 
why we started inviting them over. Just to pick their brain, 
you know?” 


The result was two dinners with two different core profes- 
sors. The boys were able to learn more about their pro- 
fessors’ lives outside of Redeemer, and ask any burning 
questions they might have, all over a sophisticated meal of 
tacos. Meijer did recommend getting some sort of baseline 
acquaintance before inviting them over, however, as each 
individual professor will inevitably have their own views or 
boundaries to consider. That being said, if you have any 
thoughts about having a prof over, he thinks you should 
try it. The results: a better connection and understanding. 


Dorm Hospitality at Redeemer 


Meijer continued, “After the dinner a lot of the boys would 
go up after class to talk with them and ask questions. They 
wouldn't have fear or a sense of reservation about talking 
to them, because of that connection.” 


On the subject of gaining better understanding in a way 
that’s different from a typical dorm dinner, second year 
Emma Gringhuis told the story of running a Bible study 
nearly every Wednesday morning for almost two years 
now. It started as a conversation with some friends she had 
just met who felt the same desire to be intentional about 
community in a way that supported and challenged each 
other. 


“Dorm devos is a dorm experience,” she explained. 
“Wednesday mornings encourage us to step out of our 
dorm bubble and be intentional about inviting other girls 
into our space, even if it’s just our porch for a morning. 
You don’t always know who’s going to show up, but that’s 
the fun part. It’s open and everyone knows that.” Having 
multiple dorms involved made the experience richer for 
Gringhuis, because there are more experiences and per- 
spectives to draw from. Girls who have walked through 
struggles suddenly find themselves with someone who’s 
gone through the same thing, and can find comfort in that. 
Gringuis continued, “A lot of people are looking for deep 
community, but it mostly ends with just talk—it’s impor- 
tant to go past that and act on it. It’s so important to be a 
cultivator of deep community because it invites people to 
do the same.” 


So what does dorm hospitality look like for someone who 
doesn’t live on campus? Third-year student Elijah Bouma 


was a commuter student for his first two years at Redeem- 
er but now lives on campus after getting closely connected 
with a dorm last year. “Commuter life is very different,” he 
said. “Before living in a dorm I had never walked the path, 
never been to the dome...” Talking with Bouma, the sense 
was that as commuters, it is hard to get involved in the 
Redeemer community, simply because much of the time 
there’s an unawareness to what goes on. Bouma explained, 
“You don’t know who anyone is. You just go to classes and 
leave. I didn’t even know Redeemer had intramurals until 
my friends told me.” 


Bouma also shared his advice for commuters who were 
feeling the same way as he had: “There’s stuff out there; 
there’s more to Redeemer than just classes. You’re not here 
for everything, but if you’re here for things like intramurals 
or communal, those sorts of things make Redeemer Re- 
deemer, and that’s how you meet people.” Of course, this 
comes with the understanding that for some commuters it 
is unrealistic for to be at Redeemer for events simply be- 
cause they have lives away from school, and Bouma admit- 
ted that his experience was fairly unique as a commuter. 
However this also means that as a Redeemer community 
we should be open inviting in those of us that don’t live on 
campus. 


Hospitality doesn’t always have to be a big gesture. It cer- 
tainly can mean inviting them into your home or your life, 
but sometimes it can also be the simple act of sitting next 
to someone you don’t know. Either way, it is an integral 
part of growing community here at Redeemer. 


Evaluating Course Evaluations 
How Can We Improve Our Learning? 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


An important part of the conclusion of every se- 
mester is the opportunity for students to give their profes- 
sors feedback on their courses. In a two-week time frame, 
students occupy fifteen to twenty minutes out of their 
schedule to fill out an online form called “Student Evalu- 
ation of Teaching and Learning,” more commonly known 
as course evaluations. By answering rating-scale questions, 
students reflect on how well their instructors followed the 
course syllabus, responded to students’ concerns, and 
taught their lessons through the lens of faith. 


From the perspective of students, it is difficult for them to 
know what they can anticipate in the long run, especially 


when the overall process of translating feedback into the 
course's design is not explicitly revealed to the students. 
Additionally, students may wonder why some of their feed- 
back is acknowledged, while other feedback is discarded. 
This begs the question: “How can we be assured that our 
course evaluations will be effective in bringing better 
teaching and valuable learning?” 

Before investigating this question, it is vital to understand 
how the course evaluation system functions. When stu- 


dents submit their course evaluations, their feedback is 
first shared with the supervising dean of the appropriate 


department. The dean takes note of the recurring com- 
ments among the students of each class before sending 
them back to the professors. The professors of each course 


can initially look over the feedback, but they will be re- 
quired to read it at the end of the school year for review. 


urthermore, it is equally vital to understand the challeng- 
es and limitations linked to this system. Dr. Kevin Flatt, 
associate dean of humanities and professor of history, faces 


many of these limitations in his work. “It is a good system 
only if you understand what it can and cannot do,” said Dr. 
Flatt. “Course evaluations should be seen as an impres- 
sionistic painting of how students are experiencing the 
course. For example, some of my students will say there is 
too much class discussion, while others will say there is not 
enough class discussion.” 


Instead of considering different subjective opinions, Dr. 
Flatt encourages professors to look for broader patterns of 
praise and critique. However, in this sense, professors are 
compelled to discard comments like the examples above 
because recurring, general comments are more valuable. 


Dr. Flatt also notes that the course evaluation system only 
consists of students’ perceptions of the course and their 
judgment is not always correct. Thus, it is challenging for 
professors to accept much of the feedback when it is not 
always an accurate reflection of the effectiveness of the 
course, 


Another notable challenge is that student submissions are 
entirely anonymous. On the one hand, this gives students 
an opportunity to be honest about their experience, but on 
the other hand, it does not de-incentivize unnecessary hos- 
tile feedback. “Students have sometimes abused the course 
evaluations by making hurtful and even personal attacks,” 
says Dr. Karen Dieleman, academic dean and associate vice 
president. Because of this, “this makes it really difficult for 
professors to separate constructive criticism from the hurt- 
ful criticisms.” 


However, there is one solution that students should an- 
ticipate as being put into place. Typically, the academic ad- 
ministration will ask a more experienced professor to sit at 
the back of the class and observe the teaching of an incom- 


ing faculty member during one of their lectures. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Dieleman, the administration is now considering 
extending this and having all faculty members teach with a 
visiting professor in the classroom. A third party would not 
replace student feedback on their courses but rather add 
onto it, featuring more expert opinions on how students 
can improve their learning at school. 


As Dr. Dieleman said, “We are aware that things would 
look different to students than they would to a third party 
who has more educational expertise or pedagogical aware- 
ness.” In sum, Dieleman and the rest of the administration 
are “trying to diversify the feedback.” 


It is important to note that at the end of each year, every 
faculty member meets with their supervising dean for a 
“year-end review” that includes a conversation on course 
evaluations from that previous year. Since last year, as 
Dr. Dieleman clarified, “faculty who are being formally re- 
viewed for reappointment, promotion, or tenure complete 
a self-evaluation form that asks them to reflect in writing 
on the comments made on their course evaluations. That 
is, both annually and at other intervals, deans and profes- 
sors thoughtfully consider student feedback for the future 
of the courses.” Therefore, professors are almost entirely 
required to read student feedback in course evaluations. 


When reflecting on the importance of course evaluations, 
Dr. Dieleman remarked, “Student evaluations are a sig- 
nificant piece of feedback because only students can tell us 
what the experience of students feels like.” Similarly, Dr. 
Flatt said, “Course evaluations can bring to the professor's 
attention something that they were not aware of.” In short, 
the value in Redeemer’s course evaluations is found in the 
student's opportunity to use their voice for the betterment 
of their university experience, 
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IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Shua Kim 


Majors - Honours experimental psy- 
chology and politics and international 
studies 

Year -4 

Club - Brain Exercise Initiative 
Description of position - As the 
chapter founder, I communicate with 
the managers of different retirement 
homes, where we facilitate research- 
based cognitive exercises for seniors. I 
also oversee the club operations. 
What is your favourite part about 
the club? - Seeing how happy seniors 
become when they see the student vol- 
unteers and complete the exercises 
What is the best Christmas gift you 
have received? - iPad 

In your opinion, what is the best 
Christmas movie? - The Polar Ex- 
press (2004) 

On what day is it acceptable to 
begin playing Christmas music? - 
Any day 


Student Profiles 


This section is dedicated to four club leaders here at Redeemer. Whether it be the Brain Exercise Initiave, Rock Climbing, 
Chess, or Deeds, these students are diligent in their duties to lead the operations of their clubs. Feel free to reach out to 
any of them if these clubs are of interest to you! 


Ethan Devries 


Major - History 

Year -3 

Club - Rock Climbing Club 
Description of position - I am the 
co-chair of the club; my jobs include tak- 
ing care of the club’s Instagram account, 
coordinating with co-leader Meilanie 
Sharpe-Berges on meeting times, and 
spreading awareness about the club so 
that more people can join. 

What is your favourite part about 
the club? - Seeing myself and other 
club members progressing over time. It 
is great to see people stick with the club 
and achieve higher levels. 

What is the best Christmas gift you 
have received? - When I was seven, 

I received my first GT racer sled (I still 
have it). 

In your opinion, what is the best 
Christmas movie? - Home Alone 
(1990) 

On what day is it acceptable to 
begin playing Christmas music? - 
November 12 (after Remembrance Day) 


Ezra Chu 


Major - Kinesiology 

Year - 2 

Club - Chess Club 

Description of position - My work 
involves leading meetings on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays. I also create space 
and time for others to drop in whenever 
they want. And I communicate with 
other presidents of chess clubs across 
Canada for tournaments. 

What is your favourite part about 
the club? - Seeing club members 
exceed their expectations. One time, we 
had a speed chess game during an online 
tournament. Most people were worried 
about playing with a timer because they 
were new to it, but they did really well in 
the end. 

What is the best Christmas gift you 
have received? - Someone from my 
old church gave me their old ping-pong 
table. 

In your opinion, what is the best 
Christmas movie? - Home Alone 


(1990) 


Annika Brink 


Major - International development 
Year -3 

Club - Deeds 

Description of Position - I am one of 
the co-leaders of the club. On the nights 
when we go to the downtown area, I 
introduce the night, make sure the hot 
chocolate is packed, start conversations 
with individuals who live downtown, 
and then de-brief the night at the end. 
What is your favourite part about 
the club? - Continuing relationships 
with the people we met through Deeds. 
For example, this past summer, a 
longtime friend of Deeds was able to 
get housing, so a lot of previous Deeds 
members threw a house party for him. 
What is the best Christmas gift you 
have received? - Last Christmas, my 
parents gave me two sets of snowshoes. 
In your opinion, what is the best 
Christmas movie? - Elf (2003) 

On what day is it acceptable to 
begin playing Christmas music? - 
After American Thanksgiving 


Humans of 
Redeemer 


A Story From 
Jakob Kramer 


RIENEKE HELDER 
SENIOR REPORTER 


On November 11 and 12 of 2022, four members 
of Redeemer University’s cross country team competed 
in the Canadian Collegiate Athletic Association (CCAA) 
Cross-Country Running National Championships in Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta. One of the four runners, Jakob Kramer, 
shared some of his experience, reflecting on the gift it was 
to be able to compete in a sport he loves this season; 


“I was just really grateful I could compete this year, consid- 
ering I was out for the whole season last year. This season, 
I had problems with shin splints, and two weeks before na- 
tionals I got a hamstring tear—I was just happy that I was 
able to finish. The goal wasn’t to compete or anything this 
year but just to have a healthy season, to finish races and 
be injury-free. That's not what I did, but I'd say | am happy 
with how it went anyways.” 


The team this year has seen some changes, and Kramer 
said he has been grateful to see the growth in leadership 


On what day is it acceptable to 
begin playing Christmas music? - 
The second week of December 


this season: “This year we had three new coaches as op- 
posed to just Jeremy Parsons last year. They've all been 
very knowledgeable and have kept us accountable, But it 
wasn't just a commitment to our physical training. While 
we had practices at 6 a.m. twice a week and at 9 a.m. every 
Saturday, they also integrated their faith really naturally. 
We'd always do a Bible reading and prayer before every 
practice, and at the end of each practice they'd get some- 
one on the team to pray as well, which I really appreciated. 
For coaches working at Redeemer for their first time they 
have fit in seamlessly. 


“At the first meet of the season, I made a joke to my coach 
about wanting a Big Mac. In response, she told me that 
she'd have one waiting for me at the finish line at nation- 
als. At the end of my race at nationals, I was absolutely 
wiped—the course was tough and it was minus ten degrees 
outside, But there was my coach at the end, waiting for me 
at the finish line with a Big Mac. My coaches this year have 


been nothing but supportive and eager to get to know me. 


“Being a student athlete has taught me many things. The 
biggest lesson I've learned coming out of these last two 
seasons is perseverance. I have struggled with a lot of in- 
juries and it feels like my luck has always been against 
me. Last year I quit because of knee problems, and I was 
pretty frustrated because it felt like whenever I actu- 
ally tried to focus on running I would get injured. But I 
learned to push through it, and I am excited for a new 
chapter of running, knowing that if there are any injuries 
or hardships I will be able to persevere by Christ alone. 
I've learned that this means to look at things from an out- 
side perspective, to see that bad things are part of the pro- 
cess; it happened for a reason. It’s been important for me 
to keep that mindset whenever I'm in a bad situation, and 
that goes beyond athletics, as well.” 


